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Sino-Soviet Partnership 


The controversy in the UN about India’s Ko- 
rean resolution has revived speculation con 
cerning relations between Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung. The Sino-Soviet conference held in 
Moscow from August 18 to September 23 an 
nounced on September 16 that the U.S.S.R. 
and the Chinese People’s Republic were taking 
steps toward returning to China the Manchu- 
rian, or Changchun, railways (a combination 
of the old Chinese Eastern and South Manchu 
rian lines) but that the Peiping government 
had “requested” Moscow to delay withdraw 
ing Russian troops from Port Arthur until 
treaty relations are established between the 
two countries and Japan. No mention was 
made of Dairen, but presumably this city, too, 
remains with the Russians. 

The Chinese appear to have suffered a 
diplomatic setback, but if viewed along with 
the tightening of Russian controls in East 
Germany, the Peiping “peace” congress and 
recent reorganizations of the Soviet hierarchy, 
the Moscow conference suggests a consolfda- 
tion of Communist power and possible new 
aggressiveness. 

oth the Manchurian railways and the Port 


Arthur and Dairen leaseholds date back to the 


by Robert C. North 


days of Tsarism in Russia. In 1905 the Im- 
perial government lost té Japan the two lease 
holds obtained from China in 1898. Follow- 
ing the Bolshevik revolution the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, built by the Russians in 
collaboration with China, passed temporarily 
into Allied control, and the Kremlin, through 
the Karakhan Declaration of 1919, appeared 
to renounce rights to the line. Later Moscow 
claimed a misinterpretation, and the railway 
remained in controversy until 1935, when 
Moscow sold it to Japan. 

Through the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaty with 
the Chinese Nationalists, Soviet diplomacy 
won back the railway and leaseholds. Stalin 
based his claims on “rights” which Japan had 
wrongfully taken away. As “winner” of the 
war and “rescuer” of Manchuria, the U.S.S.R. 
reasoned that without Soviet aid the Chinese 
would have lost the region altogether. 

The Stalin-Mao agreements of 1950 guaran- 
teed to Communist China the return of Port 
Arthur, Dairen and the Manchurian railways 
either on conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan or “toward the end of 1952.” Chinese 
sovereignty in Manchuria was recognized, and 


Moscow promised the return ot “war booty” 








extracted from Manchuria. The So- 
viet Union offered Peiping $300 mil- 
lion in credits, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was declared in- 
dependent of China. The U.S.S.R. 
and China pledged mutual assist- 
ance against Japanese aggression and 
against “any other state” combining 
with Japan aggressively. 

The 1950 agreements did not state 
whether return of the Changchun 
Railway would include transfer to 
China of factories, auxiliary railroads 
and other enterprises connected with 
the line. Westerners generally con- 
ceded, however, that the treaty en- 
hanced Soviet prestige in Asia and 
strengthened Mao's position. 

Against this background the Sep- 
tember agreements look like a defeat 
for Mao. The Chinese “request,” ii 
bona fide, admits China’s inability to 
defend its integrity without Soviet 
help. If the request is a face-saving 
device, it does not conceal that Mao’s 
government, in submitting to ex- 
tended Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur, relinquishes a 1950 gain 
without compensation. One wonders, 
moreover, whether Manchurian rail- 
ways can be independent, with Rus- 
sian troops occupying territory at 
both ends and terminals tying the 
system into Russian railroads. 


No Break in Sight 


Soviet honeymoon may 

r, but we cannot infer a break- 

ip. Russian and Chinese Commu- 
mists fiave often rubbed each other 
the wrong way, and even their com- 
mon ideology is not likely to eradi- 
cate stresses historically created by 
their common border. Yet Mao has 


always worked within the trame- 
work of world communism, and the 
two governments share a compulsion 
to drive Western powers from Asia. 

The recent agreements may reflect 
a gain in Russian influence over the 
Chinese Communists. When Mao 
reached Moscow in 1950 he held a 
position which no living Commu- 
nist, other than Stalin, had enjoyed. 
His party was powerful and second 
in size only to that of Russia; his 
army was large, victorious and rela- 
tively independent; his government 
ruled one of the largest, most popu- 
lous nations on earth. In contrast, 
when China’s Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai visited Moscow this Septem- 
ber, Chinese armies were locked in 
a costly struggle in Korea and, far 
from being victorious or independ- 
ent, found themselves relying on 


Russia for support. 


Peiping's Dependence 


The Chinese people, if pushed too 
hard, may break away, but this seems 
unlikely so long as both Russia and 
China regard the West as a common 
enemy. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
implements its foreign policy on sev- 
eral levels—both legal and subversive 
—with complicated machinery with- 
in machinery and effective techniques 
of penetration. Precisely what con- 
trols — economic or political — the 
Russians may have established over 
China is arguable. Soviet “advisers” 
play important roles; economic agree- 
ments have opened parts of China 
to Russian exploitation; Sino-Soviet 
joint enterprises facilitate further So- 
viet penetration. Other countries have 


discovered that the Russians, once 


embraced, are difficult to throw off. 

War and Chinese isolation from 
the West have placed Peiping in an 
increasingly dependent position. Un- 
less the Chinese devise ways for 
building their strength relative to 
that of the U.S.S.R., they may find 
themselves manning Russian weap- 
ons in the interests of Moscow’s 
policy for a long time to come. 

Despite this inequality of sacrifice, 
the Russo-Chinese power combina- 
tion may achieve formidable effec- 
tiveness—and not simply in an Asian 
context. True, Russia’s retention of 
Port Arthur suggests a determina- 
tion to carry on and perhaps step up 
Communist activities in Asia. The 
decisions of the Sino-Soviet confer- 
ence, however, cannot be considered 
apart from the situation in Europe. 
But the more serious aspect of the 
situation is that multinational Com- 
munist forces, under Russian leader- 
ship, are linking together the whole 
vast territory from Berlin to Port 
Arthur. 

There are not two fronts—in Eu- 
rope and the Far East—but a wide 
and increasingly consolidated perim- 
eter circumscribing an enormous 
segment of the earth’s population 
and land surface. As transportation 
facilities improve, it will be more 
and more feasible for Communist 
forces to feint or strike out from any 
one point or combination of points 


on this perimeter. 


(Mr. North, a research associate at the 
Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford 
University, is managing editor of The 
Pacific Spectator. He has recently been 
awarded a Ford Foundation fellowship 


for finishing a volume on Soviet political 


strategy and tactics toward China.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





New Tests of Bipartisanship 





The coming shift of party responsi- 
bility for the planning and conduct 
of United States foreign policy will 
cast new light on the meaning of 


bipartisanship in this sphere. 


Role of Minority 


Until now the country has had 
few yardsticks for judging accurately 
whether bipartisanship in the past 
has meant that members of both 
parties have had an equal influence 
in determining the nature and course 
ol foreign policy, or whether the 
minority party simply serves the 
party in office patriotically without 
attempting to do more than to modi 
fy its tendencies. 

The 


States as an active participant in the 


emergence of the United 
arena of world affairs has taken place 


under Democratic Administrations. 
Moreover, during this transition era, 
except for the period from January 
1949, Demo- 


crats have been in the majority in 


> 


3, 1947 to January 3, 


both houses of Congress. The history 
of the activities of the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican 
of Michigan, makes it pretty plain 
that at least so far as the United 
Nations and Europe were concerned, 
he was at times a policy creator. It 
also seems obvious that in certain 
areas John Foster Dulles has made 
truly original contributions to policy, 
although in the recent election cam- 
paign he criticized the departing Ad 
ministration’s approach to interna 
tional relations. But for the many 
other Republicans who during recent 
years have held posts in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government, the 


answer is not at all clear. 


In its conduct of foreign affairs the 


Eisenhower Administration is likely 
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to rely on a number of Republican 
business and professional leaders who 
have been connected with the Tru- 
The 


will thus have an opportunity to see 


man Administration, country 
whether these men deal with world 
problems differently when their party 
has responsibility than they did when 
they were in the role of loyal co- 


operators. 


Republicans Under Truman 


The new Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, a prominent New York 
lawyer, has been an important par- 
ticipant in foreign policy for more 
than eight years. During the Presi- 
dential election campaign of 1944, 
Franklin D. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey were 


when Roosevelt and 
the opponents, he represented Gov- 
ernor Dewey in conferences with 
Secretary of. State Cordell Hull and 
took part in the discussions that year 
at Dumbarton Oaks on the form of 
the United Nations, in which he sub- 
sequently represented the United 
States. In 1951 he negotiated the 
treaty of peace with Japan and the 
treaties of alliance with the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand. 
At that time he had the title of con- 
sultant to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

Among other Republicans who 
worked with Truman in foreign af 
McCloy, Paul C. 
Hoffman and William H. Draper. 
Mr. McCloy, who, like Mr. Dulles, 
is a New York lawyer, served as 
War 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was President. 


fairs are John J. 


Assistant Secretary of when 
With the backing of the Truman 
Administration, he became president 
of the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development in 1947. 
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Two years later President Truman 
named him United States High Com- 
missioner in Germany. 

Mr. Hoffman, a businessman now 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
with headquarters in Pasadena, Cali- 
first chief of the 


Economic Cooperation Administra- 


fornia, was the 
tion, set up in 1948 to carry out 
the Marshall plan. He held the office 
until 1950. The ECA has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mutual Security Agen- 
cy, which oversees the economic and 
military aid programs, and will now 


Harold E. 
Mr. Draper, a general during World 


be headed by Stassen. 
War II, was Assistant Secretary of 
the Army in charge of occupied 
areas after the war. Last spring Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him his rep- 
the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Paris. 

The 


leaders and businessmen of both par- 


resentative to 


willingness of Republican 
ties to serve in foreign policy and 
related posts in the Truman Admin- 
istration is impressive. These Re- 
publicans have helped to mold the 
defense establishments. With the ex- 
ception of the two and one-half years 
from the spring of 1949 to the fall 
of 1951 (when Louis A. Johnson and 
General George C. Marshall succes- 
sively were Secretaries of Defense) 
Republicans and businessmen have 
had the leading defense posts. Henry 
L. Stimson and Frank Knox became 
Secretaries of War and Navy in 1940. 
James V. Forrestal was the farst Sec- 
retary of Defense. Robert A. Lovett, 
present Secretary of Defense, is a 
Republican. 

Since the creation of the United 
Nations, the United States represen- 
tative to the UN and representative 


(Continued on page 8) 
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What Should 


the New 


Do in Asia? 


Administration 








In Asia the new Administration 
should face some of the basic issues 
with which our policies must deal, 
and face them with more seriousness 
and less partisanship than have yet 
been shown by either party. 

A long-range view must take the 
following factors into account: 

(1) The Chinese Communists ap- 
pear to be firmly in control of the 
mainland of China. We must assume 
that whether we like it or not, the 
Communists will continue for a con- 
siderable time to direct China’s rela- 
tions with us, with Asian nations, 
and with the rest of the world. 

(2) The continuation of conflict 
and ill-feeling between China and 
the United States is to the obvious 
advantage of the U.S.S.R. because it 
makes China dependent on Russia 
for material as well as political sup- 
port. Sino-American conflict, in spite 
of its costs, is temporarily advan- 
tageous to the Chinese Communists 
because they can use the charges of 
American imperialist aggression to 
justify the brutalities and sacrifices 
¢ on their people. The 

‘ican conflict harms our re- 

1 other Asian countries, 

hich- consider the Communists as 

the government of China and wish 

to deal with that government in po- 

litical, economic and cultural rela- 

tions. The Japanese government, for 

example, is anti-Communist, but it is 

bound to press increasingly for the 
right to trade with China. 

(3) Although the Chinese Com- 
munists kowtow to Stalin, we need 
not assume that they always will or 
that a great country like China will 
become a satellite of Russia. The 


long Sino-Russian border from Sin- 
kiang through Outer and Inner Mon- 
golia, Manchuria and Korea has been 
the scene of Sino-Russian conflict for 
three centuries. The causes of that 
conflict are still latent and are almost 
certain to be revived once China be- 
comes strong enough to uphold its 
interests in these areas. 

Russia and China endanger peace 
and order in Asia when they work 
together to impose Communist rule 
on other countries. Obviously, if 
Russia and China, for whatever rea- 
son, stopped working together and 
became concerned about whose word 
was to be law along the Sino-Soviet 
border, it would be better for Asia 


and better for us. 


How to Fight Communism 


The new Administration cannot 
and should not suddenly reverse our 
China policy. It should recognize, 
however, that it will take more than 
an armistice or even a decisive mili- 
tary victory in Korea to achieve peace 
in Asia. 

Some of our citizens urge that in 
Asia we fight fire with fire, by which 
they appear to mean that we use 
Koreans to fight Koreans and Chi- 
nese to fight Chinese. Has the time 
not come to recognize that there may 
be other means of fighting fire with 
fire, and that one of them is to take 
advantage of the weaknesses and 
conflicts which absolute dictatorships, 
sooner or later, have always revealed? 

Stalin recently reiterated the dog- 
ma that the capitalists will be unable 
to subordinate their rivalries and co- 
operate with each other and with 
Asian countries. 
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by Harold H. Fisher 
Mr. Fisher, historian and student of American relations 
with Russia and Asia, is chairman of the Hoover Institute 
and Library at Stanford University. 


Proving Stalin wrong is not, as 
Senator Alexander Wiley suggested 
in a recent article,* just a matter “of 
plain speaking and plain action” to 
convince the underdeveloped areas 
that the principal means of helping 
them is not United States govern 
mental aid but private American in 
vestments and that such investments 
are possible only if a favorable cli 
mate for investment is guaranteed. 
A favorable climate for economic de 
velopment requires that the peopl 
of the Asian countries should them 
selves want economic progress and 
that they be helped to modify their 
social, economic, legal and _ political 
institutions so as to make progress 
possible. This means that investment 
in people is as necessary as invest 
ment in material resources. Educa 
tion in public health and in agricul 
tural methods is needed to increase 
production. University education is 
needed to train administrators. Voca 
tional training is essential to provide 
skilled workers for modern industry 


and communications. 


Facing the Revolution 


Economic progress depends on re 
form of the political and social sys 
tem of privilege, which in Asia goes 
under the general name of “feudal 
ism.” If our economic and technical 
aid is to produce economic progress 
and political stability, we must sup 
port political and social reforms that 
will end the monopoly of political 


(Continued on page 6) 
*“A Sound Basis for Helping the Work 
in U.S.A.: The Magazine of American Af 
fairs, November 1952, pp. 51-53, published 
by the National Association of Manufa 
turers. 
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by Robert Aura Smith 


Mr. Smith, 


a member of the Editorial Council of 


The 


New York Times, writes especially about Far Eastern 
problems. He has recently returned from a comprehensive 
survey trip of Asia, where he discussed possible American 


policies with the chiefs of state of eleven countries. 


|. The new Administration, first of 
all, should set the record straight. 
There should be an official and for 
mal repudiation of the Yalta agree 
ments on the double ground that 
they are morally repugnant to the 
American people and that they have 
been consistently and flagrantly dis 
regarded by the Soviet Union. There 
should be a formal repudiation and 
withdrawal of the 1949 White Paper 
on China. This document was de 
signed to justify President Truman’s 
declaration that we would “give no 
to National 


That policy 


further aid and advice” 
ist China. has been 
completely reversed and the United 
States, for the sake of its presuge and 
honor, should disown the shameful 
and defeatist White Paper on which 
United States 


it was based. The 


should reaflirm its intention of not 


recognizing the fruits of aggression 
and its determination not to reward 
the aggressor. 

2. The 


tinue 1ts 


United States should con 
military resistance to the 
Communists and should try to mak« 


Thi 


pro 


that resistance more effective. 


should involve an accelerated 


gram tor the training and equipmge nt 
of Asian troops in South Korea, Na 


list China, 


tiona Indochina and the 
Philippines. There should be a con 
certed drive to speed up deliveries of 
materials. There should be a basic 
overhaul of the Asian propaganda 
program with the view of making it 
effective psychological warfare. This 
would involve a larger use of Asians, 
pinpoint rather than blanket broad 
casting, contact with resistance and 
guerrilla groups in Red China as 


listening posts, and larger but sim 


pler use of air-drop and pamphlet 
techniques. 

3. There should be some necessary 
personnel and positional changes. At 
home the Administration will wish 
to divest itself of advisers who have 
given bad advice. In the field, our 
positions can be strengthened by such 
steps, for example, as the elevation 
Formosa, Karl 


of our Minister in 


Rankin, to the grade of Ambassador. 


More Use of Asians 


4. The Mutual Security and Point 
Four programs should be continued 
and strengthened. Some overly com 
plex plans should be discarded. There 
should be a constant effort to make 
investment of time, energy, intelli 
gence and money at the grass-roots 
level. This should, as it works out, 
mean the larger emphasis on the 
place of Asians in plans and pro 
grams for Asia. More effort should 


be made to train Asian technicians 


and more use should be made ol 
those already trained. It should 
mean, also, constant stress on the 


fully cooperative character of each 
enterprise. This can be done both by 
urging a larger share of Asian, 
rather than American, planning at 
each stage, and by a more skillful 
and imaginative integration of our 
information work with our assist 
ance programs. This will require, at 
some points, much better teamwork 
on the part ol different services and 
agencies. 

5. The United States should work 
more vigorously for regional defense 
planning and should strongly sup 
port the efforts, such as President 


Elpidio Quirino of the Philippines is 
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making, to bring about closer asso- 


ciation among the various Asian 
states. Hitherto our approach to this 
problem has been largely negative in 
that it has stressed the difficulties to 
be overcome rather than the oppor- 
tunities that have been presented. 
This emphasis should be reversed, 
and while the United States should 
urge the place of Asian leadership in 
Asian defense planning, it should not 
hesitate to take the initiative when 
that is desirable. This ‘would mean 
less timidity about the attitudes of 


the so-called “neutralist” states or 
blocs and closer rapprochement with 


those who are openly on our side. 


6. The United States should rec- 
ognize, both at home and abroad, the 
total, rather than the piecemeal, char- 
acter of the conflict in Asia. It should 
make plain that it is aware of the 
nature of the enemy and of the ex- 
tent of the enemy’s threat. It should 
recognize that the struggle is politi- 
cal, military and economic and that 
all three categories of weapons must 
be effectively used. It should attempt 
a closer integration of Asian plan- 
ning with European planning, as in 
Indochina. 
the 


whole concept of collective security 


the case of France and 


It should attempt to broaden 
in Asia, especially through the instru- 
ments of the organization for collec- 


tive security, the United Nations. 


7. The new Administration should 
strive to provide, both for Americans 
and for Asians, the quality of genu- 
ine moral leadership. The American 
people ardently desire such leader- 
ship, and the Asian peoples will 


honor and respect it. There is no 
need to express this leadership in 
dramatic reversals of policy and posi- 
tion. There is need to express it in 
terms that indicate that we do not 
propose to compromise with what is 
evil, but that we are determined to 
fullest that 


give oul devotion to 


which iS good. 

















Fisher 
(Continued from page 4) 

and economic power by a small class, 
will open careers of leadership to 
persons of all classes, and will en- 
courage free enterprise in ideas as 
well as in development projects. 

The new Administration might 
face the fact that a far-reaching revo- 
lution has occurred in our economic, 
as well as our political, foreign rela- 
tions. We have only about 6 percent 
of the world’s population and 7 per- 
cent of its area, but we produce 50) 
percent of the whole world’s indus- 
trial output. The development of our 
economy has made us a “have not” 


te, 
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nation, increasingly dependent on 
foreign sources for the raw materials 
our industry uses. 

But our resources are limited, and 
we must use them wisely. We can 
do so only by knowledge of, and 
cooperation with, the Asian nations. 
It is not enough to send out as our 
representatives businessmen who, in 
Senator Wiley’s words, “can talk cold 
turkey to foreign governments in- 
stead of bureaucratic lingo.” Experi- 
ence has shown that the technology 
of economically advanced countries 
cannot be transplanted unchanged to 
underdeveloped countries. Labor-sav- 
ing devices will not help countries 


with a surplus of labor; they need 
capital-saving devices. We should 
have more knowledge of Asia to de- 
termine what kind of development 
projects are adapted to the given 
climate and other conditions. 

We are slowly developing a meth- 
od of dealing with Asians based on 
the principle that their problems— 
security, trade, economic and social 
developments—can be solved only 
with the participation of Asians, 
This method can be carried further 
through the agencies of the United 
Nations and by bilateral arrange- 
ments based on equality and mutual 


respect. 





The UN: Crisis or Growing Pains? 





The stepped-up tempo of attacks on 
the United Nations from 
quarters in the United States reached 
a climax with the McCarran Com- 


various 


mittee’s investigation into alleged 
in the UN 
Secretariat. This investigation—held 


American subversives 


in New York as the seventh General 
Assembly, already overshadowed by 
uncertainties about the administra- 
tive interregnum in Washington, 
was trying to grapple with the prob- 


lems of 2 Korean truce—was blamed 

yvUNS ary General Trygve Lie 
: of his General Coun- 

H. Feller, and deep- 
ened the atmosphere of gloom which 
has permeated the UN’s magnificent 
new headquarters since the opening 


of the Assembly on October 14. 


International Civil Service 


American criticisms of the UN, 
the McCarran investigation, and the 
General Assembly debates on Korea, 
on Tunisia and Morocco, and on the 
racial policies of South Africa have 
raised four crucial questions: 


(1) Will it be possible for the 
United Nations and afhliated inter- 
national agencies to create an in- 
ternational civil service imbued with 
a spirit of dedication to the tasks of 
cooperation between nations, or will 
each member state insist on deter- 
mining who of its citizens should be 
recruited for UN jobs and what 
views they should hold about politics 
and economics? 

If each member state has the right 
to inquire into the ideology of its 
citizens employed by the UN, then, 
it is argued, these employees will 
always be subject to changes in their 
nations’ political and economic ideas 
and to shifts in their national gov- 
ernments. Under these circumstances 
would an effective international civil 
service prove possible? If the United 
States can demand the dismissal of 
American citizens whose views or 
attitudes it questions, then the Soviet 
bloc could similarly demand the dis- 
missal of Russians, Poles, Czechs and 
others who oppose communism, the 


Latin American nations could insist 
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on a staff turnover whenever they 
undergo revolutions, and so on. The 
Western nations, notably Britain, 
France and the United States, have 
long maintained a civil service which 
is independent of political changes 
and safe from the kind of arbitrary 
purges which we denounce when 
they occur under dictatorships. Will 
the Western nations apply this tradi- 
tion to the international civil service, 
or will considerations of national 
security determine the policies of the 


international organization? 

Some observers have expressed re- 
gret that Mr. Lie acquiesced in the 
dismissal or suspension of UN em- 
ployees accused by the McCarran 
Committee without first obtaining 
the advice of international experts on 
an issue which goes to the heart of 
international administrative practices 
now in process of development. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Lie did appoint a 
committee of three well-known law- 
yers—William DeWitt Mitchell of 
the United States, Sir Edwin Herbert 
of Britain and Paul Veledekens of 
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Belgium—to examine the problems 
created by current attacks on certain 
American employees of the UN, and 
this committee started its inquiry on 


November 14. 


Does UN Weaken U.S.? 


(2) The bitterness of some Ameri- 
can attacks on the United Nations is 
due, first and foremost, to a deep- 
seated fear that the United Nations, 
UNESCO and other international 
agencies will in some way encroach 
on this country’s national sovereignty 
and, even more important, jeopardize 
our national security. The growing 
anxiety aroused by the inconclusive 
character of the Korean war has 
greatly sharpened this feeling. Many 
American critics of the UN believe 
that the international organization 1s 
“dragging its feet,” that our Western 
European allies are not giving us 
adequate aid in Korea, and that if 
only the United States could “go it 
alone” we would promptly bring the 
war to a close. This is an entirely 
understandable feeling, particularly 
on the part of families who have 
either lost sons in Korea or live in 
daily fear of what may happen to 
them in a seemingly endless war. 

The violent debates of the Presi- 
dential campaign did little to clarify 
the basic issue. This issue is whether 
cooperation with the United Nations 
really weakens the security of the 
United States, as critics assert, or 
strengthens it by assuring this coun 
try the moral support of the majority 
of UN members in a war which, had 
we undertaken it alone, might have 
been subject to charges of “impe- 
rialism.”” A clear-cut discussion of 
this issue by spokesmen of the out- 
going, as well as incoming, Admin- 
istration could do a good deal to 
alleviate public unease, which facili 
tates the task of UN detractors. 

(3) The recrudescence here of sen- 


sitiveness about national sovereignty 


is duplicated in other members of 
the UN. The two most striking ex- 
amples at the current General As- 
sembly are France and South Africa, 
both of which insist that questions 
on the agenda about Tunisia and 
Morocco, and about Premier Daniel 
F. Malan’s racial policies, are “do- 
mestic’” questions over which the 
UN has no jurisdiction. Spokesmen 
of some other countries, for example 
the Netherlands, which in the past 
had raised similar objections contend 
that while the UN has the right to 
discuss such questions it must not 


recommend any action. 


‘Domestic’ and ‘Foreign’ 


It is understandable that France 
and South Africa should object to 
what appears to them as interna- 
tional intervention in their “domes- 
tic” affairs. In an increasingly inter- 
dependent world, however, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to 
draw a precise line between what is 
“domestic” and what is “foreign” 
policy. Charles A. Sprague, speaking 
for the United States delegation on 
November 15, suggested that the 
South Africa 


should be left to “the lively con- 


controversy about 
science” of that country’s people. 
This approach holds great appeal. 
But what if the conscience of a given 
people or government should prove 
inert, and the explosive issue should 
light a match to Africa, as some ob- 
servers fear? And would it prove 
possible for the United Nations to 
continue inquiring into conditions in 
Russia, Communist China and East- 
ern Europe, such as forced labor, 
which are regarded as intolerable, 
while sidetracking inquiries into con- 
ditions in non-Communist countries 
like France and South Africa which, 
according to the Arab-Asian group, 
are creating a danger of conflict? 
(4). Can the United Nations sur- 


vive if the existing gap in economic 


1952 


and social conditions between the 
advanced industrial countries and 
the underdeveloped lands not only 
persists but, as recent surveys indi- 
cate, grows wider? Here the issue is 
not so much that of national sover- 
eignty as of reluctance on the part of 
the advanced nations to recognize 
that the underdeveloped lands re- 
quire more prompt and extensive 
action than had been hitherto con- 
templated. Such action, moreover, 
will have to consider in the first in- 
stance, not the need of Western in- 
dustries for raw materials, but the 
need of nonindustrialized nations for 
the use of the raw materials they 
produce in the modernization of 
their agriculture and the production 
of at least some of the manufactured 
goods they now import from the 
West. It is significant that whenever 
the issue of economic and social de- 
velopment is debated in the General 
Assembly, the voting lineup differs 
sharply from that on political issues. 
For then many of the smaller coun- 
tries which usually support the 
United States on such questions as 
Korea find themselves challenging 
the Western powers. 

A pessimist visiting the United 


Nations this momentous qutumn 
might feel that international organi- 
zation has reached a crisis which can 
only lead to its demise. He might 


asked, 


whether the UN would not function 


even ask, as many have 
more ertectively in another country, 
where it would be less subject to 
public attacks than it is in the United 
States. 

The controversies at stake, how- 
ever, will have to be settled some 
time or other, and they might just 
as well be debated right now and 
right here, where Americans can join 
in the discussion. And anyone who is 
willing to pause long enough to view 
the UN in the perspective of history 
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At a time when the American press 
has become more conscious than in 
the past of some of the questions 
asked by European non-Communists 
about the United States, it will be 
important for Americans to know 
that Paul-Henri Spaak, former So- 
cialist premier of Belgium, told a re- 
cent youth conference at The Hague 
that “relations between Europe and 
the United States are endangered by 
strong anti-American feelings grow- 
ing in Europe.” This, he said, “is 
the worst ingratitude ever shown.” 

Generally speaking, he went on, 
“U.S. foreign policy is a righteous 
and responsible one. Naturally, they 
are making errors. But Great Britain 
and France, as well as the smaller 
European countries, did the same be- 
tween the two world wars.” 

Some far-reaching questions about 
American policy were raised in Die 
Zeit of Hamburg, an independent 
weekly, by Paul Bourdin on Novem- 
ber 13. The interests of the United 
States and Germany, said this influ- 
ential journalist, coincide to such an 
extent that the basis exists for “a last- 
ing partnership” between the two, 
but it must be a “genuine partner- 


ship” and “Germany can only make 


the necessary economic and military 
contribution for winning the peace 
if America renounces all the restric- 
tive controls of an occupying power.” 

Die Zeit wants neither foreign- 
trained partisans, nor foreign agents 
denouncing Communist activities in 
Germany, nor foreign newspapers or 
radio stations (a reference to the 
American newspaper, Neue Zeitung, 
and to Radio Free Europe in Mu 
nich). All these activities, it declares, 
are detrimental to the establishment 
of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween two countries. “German- 
American collaboration in foreign 
policy can only develop if the Ameri- 
cans completely cease their internal 


political activity in Germany.” 


Newsletter 


(Continued from page 3) 
in the Security Council has been 
Warren R. Austin, formerly a Re- 
publican Senator from Vermont. 
President Truman called on a num- 
ber of Republicans and businessmen 
to represent the ECA and the MSA 
in individual countries abroad. Jo 
seph M. Dodge, president of the De- 
troit Bank, whom the Administra 
tion sent to Japan as financial adviser 
during the Occupation, is General 
Eisenhower's representative now in 
dealing with the Truman Adminis- 
Bureau, which 


tration’s Budget 


frames the request of the President 


to Congress tor foreign policy appro- 
priations. With the backing of Presj- 
dent Truman, General Eisenhower 
himself filled an international post 
as NATO commander at Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Eu- 
rope, from 1951 to 1952. 

Neither the Democratic Adminis- 
tration nor those individual Republi- 
cans have been obviously party-mind- 
ed in their concept of national needs 
in world affairs during the past seven 
or eight years. For that reason Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has available a num- 
ber of men who acquired first-hand 
familiarity with international prob- 
The 


year will show whether these 


lems under Truman. coming 
men 
will implement or discard the basic 
policies they have supported in the 
past. 


Brair Boies 


Spotlight 

(Continued from page 
is bound to reach the conclusion ex 
pressed by a Yugoslav delegate that 
the UN is 


Its debates reveal not a mortal dis 


“a historical necessity.” 


ease but the growing pains of an 
international body whose members 
are struggling to reconcile the still 
powerful urges of national sover 
eignty with the sobering obligations 
of genuine, as contrasted with lip 
service, international cooperation. 
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